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IT is a great deal easier to get into one of those falla- 
cious, speculative, co-operative, assessment, miscalled life 
insurance companies, than it is to get out again. By join- 
ing such an association, a person assumes a pecuniary 
obligation that is never mentioned to him by any agent of 
the concern, and that he does not realize until the inevita- 
ble crash comes, when he finds that, as a “ co-parcener ” in 
the association, he has become legally liable for his share of 
such indebtedness as it may have incurred. The Mutual 
Benefit Associates of Rochester, N. Y., having come to grief 
and victimized many members, a receiver was appointed to 
wind up its affairs. In the course of some litigation, the 
Supreme Court held, substantially, that any person who 
refused to pay his assessments thirty days after notice, 
ceased to be a member, but continued to be liable for 
death claims up to the end of the thirty days’ grace allowed 
him in which to pay assessments. It was also held that 
during his membership he was bound equitably under his 
contract, and if the officers had not made assessments 
equitably, the members were liable to be re-assessed. This 
decision virtually establishes a partnership among the mem- 
bers of such associations,with unlimited liability, and makes 
them responsible, in a certain degree, for the mismanage- 
ment of the officers. Receiver McDonald has addresseda 
letter to the members of the Mutual Benefit Associates, 
which we print in our news columns. Persons who have 
have been caught ina similar co-operative trap will do 
well to read it. 





SoME of the Chief Engineers of fire departments who, at 
their late convention at New Orleans, so vigorously de- 
nounced over-insurance as responsible for a large portion 
of the fires that occurred, have been severely criticised by 
editors of some insurance journals and contributing under- 
writers. But now comes a veteran underwriter, whose 
communication will be found in another column of this 
issue, and whose identity is scarcely concealed by his sig- 
nature, who pleads guilty to the charge brought by the 
Chiefs, and urges the enactment of suitable laws to prevent 
over-insurance. The valued policy laws of several States 
were adopted with a view to secure this result, but they 
have not proved effectual ; companies go on over-insuring 








property in those States, and when a loss occurs, contrive 
to get off with payment of actual damage instead of the 
sum named in the policy. As but few persons who sustain 
losses by fire publish the terms of their settlement with the 
insurance companies, there is no means of ascertaining to 
what extent the valued policy laws are enforced. Our 
correspondent is not the only experienced underwriter 
who believes that the companies should be prohibited by 
law from paying a proved loss in full. When such laws 
are enacted, over-insurance will cease to be an incentive to 
incendiarism, and, as each propertyowner will be forced to 
bear a portion of his loss himself, he will be apt to adopt 
greater precautions to prevent fires, and prevention is pre- 
cisely what is wanted now, both in the interests of the 
public and fire underwriters. The attention that has been 
recently drawn to the subject indicates that its discussion 
by the Chiefs was timely. 





IN our criticisms of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation it was no part of our purpose to assail the char- 
acters of individuals if we could avoid it, and we so stated 
in our first article; but the president of that concern has 
assumed to be such a high-minded, moral, benevolent, 
philanthropic individual, at the same time that he vigor- 
ously denounces the officers of the regular life insurance 
companies as no better than thieves and robbers, we 
have felt it necessary to goa little into his antecedents 
and show what kind of a man he really is. In doing this 
we have revealed the fact that E. B. Harper—this same 
highly moral philanthropist—and his former partner, Tobias 
A. Durney, were three times indicted in Philadelphia ; that 
one of these indictments charged them with conspiracy ; 
that bail was given and forfeited ; that this and the other 
two indictments are still pending against him, having 
never been responded to by the accused. We have made 
other statements regarding Mr. Harper that seemed to us 
necessary to open the eyes of the members of that Associa- 
tion as to the character of the man who has more or less 
to do with the trust funds contributed by them for their 
prospective widows and orphans. But we do not desire 
that these personalities shall divert attention from the criti- 
cisms we have made regarding the Association itself. The 
question most nearly concerning the members, and the 
public that is being solicited to join thé Association, refers 
to the plan of so-called insurance adopted by it, and to the 
methods indulged in by the management to give force and 
effect to that plan. This, of course, involves the question, 
“ Has the Association been honestly managed ?” We have 
shown the defects of the plan itself, and also the changes 
that have been made in the constitution and by-laws, where- 
by the management has provided that the assessments 
made to pay death claims may be taxed to pay certain ex- 
penses, notwithstanding the assurances contained in their 
literature that all expenses are paid from annual dues and 
membership fees; we have shown that persons over sixty 
five years of age have been admitted to membership in 
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direct violation of the constitution as it existed at the time 
of such admissions; we have shown that all restrictions as 
to age have been removed by amendments to the constitu- 
tion; we have shown that Mr. Harper’s last annual report 
to the Superintendent of Insurance contained many mis- 
statements and omissions, and that a supplemental state- 
ment extorted from him by the then Commissioner, 
Charles G. Fairman, made a very different showing of the 
affairs of the Association from that contained in his regular 
sworn report ; we have asserted, on the admission of Mr. 
Harper himself, that a contract was made with the treas- 
urer in accordance with which he was to receive five per cent 
of all assessments collected ; we have also shown that by 
the system they have of making assessments, members do 
not know whether they are being assessed for death claims 
for which they are not liable or not. These are matters 
of vital importance to the members of the Association, and 
we do not wish them to lose sight of them while reading 


_what we may say regarding the character of any of the 


men who constitute the management of this concern. We 
have pointed out where the proof of our allegations can 
be found and every member should investigate for 
himself. It is the Association that we direct attention to, 
and our exhibit of Mr. Harper’s peculiar antecedents is but 
a side show. We have plenty more ammunition in reserve, 
and propose to fire it off from time to time, being in no 
wise intimidated by that $225,000 libel suit. If ever that 
case gets into court, the members of the Mutual Reserve 
will be treated to some entertaining reading. 





THERE is considerable agitation just now of the proposi- 
tion to abolish all internal revenue taxes, and Congress 
will, no doubt, be asked to pass a law to that effect. In- 
deed, it is announced that this will be made a prominent 
issue in the coming presidential campaign. While the in- 
ternal revenue taxes were imposed as a war measure, and 


-some of them were arbitrary and oppressive, it isa fact that 


the government has never obtained an equal amount of 
revenue so easily and at so little cost as by this system. 
Because the laws were faulty is not a good reason for their 
entire abolishment. Tobacco and whisky ought to pay a 
good revenue to the government, and other superfluous 
luxuries might well be taxed liberally, and legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise relieved from some of its burdens. The 
stamp tax, recently repealed, brought a large revenue to 
the government, and no one felt the burden of it; it was 
paid by those who could afford to pay it. There are many 
taxes imposed in one form or another upon legitimate and 
necessary business enterprises that may well be taken off 
and placed upon those articles that only the few regard as 
necessary, and the masses can get along without. Instead 
of repealing the tax on whisky, tobacco, etc., it should be 
largely increased, and the tax on tea, coffee, sugar, etc., 
and upon enterprise, ability, and energy removed. The 
less burdens imposed upon our own necessary industries 
the more will the country be prospered, and the better will 








it be for all. Instead of repealing the internal revenye 
laws, there should be a thorough overhauling of both these 
and the tariff, to the end that the burden of taxation may 
be lifted from legitimate industry and placed upon those 
who are best able to bear it. As the subject is being agitated 
very generally, every one who has an opinion upon the 
subject should give expression to it. 





THERE are certain extra hazardous risks that often come 
to the attention of underwriters, which, from peculiar ex. 
terior and interior conditions, they are led to consider 
practically uninsurable. Experience has shown that such 
risks are sure to burn within the space of two, three, four 
or five years, if not sooner, and as the assured will not 
accede to the commensurate rate of twenty-five, forty or 
fifty per cent, which the companies find it necessary to 
demand in order to keep the resulting losses down on a 
level with the premiums, the required insurance is fre. 
quently not given. Probably nowhere can better and 
more numerous examples be found of these uninsurable 
risks than in the lower end of Long Island City, New 
York’s suburban nuisance, commonly known as Hunter's 
Point. Many companies consider the manufacturing and 
refining properties in this village, whose ground is, in fact, 
literally saturated with petroleum and other inflammable 
refuse, as altogether uninsurable, but other companies, 
less conservative, persist in running the chances there, and 
issue insurance when able to obtain what they consider 
an approximately high rate. Whenever a fire happens at 
Hunter’s Point the loss is almost sure to be total and the 
amount involved large. It is rare that a blaze like that 
which burned a lumber yard and pottery works there on 
Friday night will result in a loss so comparatively slight. 
The loss on that occasion is estimated at $25,000, partially 
insured, with a probable total loss to the companies, but it 
was by a most fortunate and unusual circumstance that the 
loss of property was not augmented to ten or perhaps one 
hundred times these figures. All the conditions were 
favorable for such a happening but the course of the wind. 
In the rear of the considerable area covered by the fire 
and closely adjacent thereto were the stock yards of the 
Standard and the Daylight oil companies, and on another 
side was a large lard oil factory. The wind was blowing 
very strongly, but by a seemingly providential happening 
the sparks were carried directly away from the Standard 
and Daylight yards into vacant lots. The firemen from 
Astoria, Hunter’s Point and the other villages comprising 
Long [sland City, were’soon on the scene, but at their best 
they were helpless but to oppose the progress of the flames 
toward the lard oil factory, and this they accomplished 
only after hours of labor. Had the wind been from 
another quarter, intervening sheds would have afforded 
the flames an easy approach to very valuable and highly 
inflammable property. From existing conditions, Hunter’s 
Point is ever in danger of a devastating conflagration, 
which, extending to the shipping thereabouts, as ex. 
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perience has proved it is almost sure to do, will involve 
the consumption of millions of dollars. Would it not be 
a commendable measure for the insurance companies to 
ignore Hunter's Point altogether, refusing to insure even 
the dwelling risks there? It would be safe to say that 
they would not lose by such a procedure, and Hunter’s 
Point would the sooner get rid of its refinery nuisances by 
force of an aroused public opinion which is bound to result. 





IN a recent issue there was printed a tabulation showing 
the profits and losses in six years of twenty-eight promi- 
nent general Agency companies operating in the United 
States. Of these companies nineteen were American or- 
ganizations and nine were of foreign birth. Ten of the 
twenty-eight companies were shown to have experienced a 
positive loss in conducting the insurance business during 
the past six years, and five of the nine foreign organizations 
were included in this number. This table of fire under- 
writing in six years has received considerable attention from 
underwriters, and particularly has the less favorable ex- 
perience of the foreign companies been studied with in- 
terest. We give here the totals of the nine prominent 
foreign general agency companies in this country and of 
the nineteen American companies embraced by the table, 
as follows : 
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Totals of 19 American Co's..... 5,991,320! 10,863,175 § 2,358,232 
Totals of 9 Foreign Co’s........ —— —— —- 
Aggregates of 28 Co’s.......... $25,656,552) $36,782,864 $8,495,540 4.1 








t Net gain of nineteen American companies. § Net gain of ni foreign comp 


It will be noticed that while the net percentage of gain 
of the American companies for the six years was four and 
three-tenths per cent, which, in truth, was small enough, 
the net gain of the foreign companies was but three and 
eight-tenths per cent. But a little study of the figures will 
show that the foreign and American companies had about 
the same loss ratio, taking the six years, of course, as one 
period, and the former did business at less expense than 
did the latter in the same time. Thus_the ratio of losses 
to premiums for the American companies was 57.6 per 
cent; the foreign companies, 57.8 per cent. The ratio of 





gross Management expenses to premiums for the former 
companies was 34 per cent, while the same ratio for the for- 
eign companies was 30.6 per cent. It isevident, therefore, 
that the reduced profit of the foreign organizations arose 
from a largely increased liability, and, as unpaid losses 
form but a minute part of this item, it follows that the 
increase is attributable to the growing reserve for unearned 
premiums. It is significant, therefore, that with the rapid 
increase of risks there has been a disproportionately small 
increase of premiums with these companies—a result 
obviously of the excessive competition in the business 
which has affected, in a greater or less degree, all the 
companies in late years. While the larger of the foreign 
organizations prosecuting the fire insurance business 
in this country seem to be doing a profitable business, 
it is nevertheless ominous that, especially in the past year 
or two, a number of them have come to realize by 
the wisdom of experience that there is no money in 
the business here, for the present at least, and though 
some new competitors have entered the country of late, 
others, like the Alliance of London, first sending their 
agents to study the field, have finally deemed it expedient 
to stay away. Recently there have been rumors that two 
or three foreign companies whose experience over here has 
been short, but unprofitable, are about to leave the Ameri- 
can field, but these whispers have not come, so far as we 
know, from an authoritative source, though it would not be 
surprising if they proved true. 








CHEAP LIFE INSURANCE. 


DVOCATES of the assessment form of life insurance, 
A so called, dwell upon the statement that “the people 
want life insurance cheaper than the regular companies 
sell it,” and add, “we propose to give it to them at cost.” 
There is no doubt but purchasers of life insurance, dry 
goods, groceries, or any other commodity, desire to obtain 
those articles at as reasonable a price as possible, but they 
also take into consideration the very important question 
of quality. Sugar that is half sand can be sold fora less 
price than the pure, unadulterated article, but the sensible 
man will prefer to pay more for pure sugar, recognizing 
the fact that the best is always the cheapest. The very” 
essence of life insurance is its quality—indeed, unless it is 
hedged about with abundant guarantees of ability to fulfill 
its promises it is not life insurance at all, but a deceit, the 
far-reaching effects of which should be sufficient to consti- 
tute it a crime. Experience has demonstrated what it 
costs to insure the life of an individual at any given age. 
The science of mathematics can as easily solve this problem 
as it can and has the question of interest, and there can be 
no deviation from the rules it has laid down without sacri- 
ficing safety, which is the keystone of the arch of life in- 
surance. In the annual report of Insurance Commissioner 
Pringle, of Michigan, he gives a table showing the actual 
cost of life insurance at-different ages. This calculation is 
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based upon the American Experience Mortality Table’ 
with interest computed at four and one-half per cent per 
annum. We copy the table entire. 


TABLE SHOWING MINIMUM CosT OF INSURANCE OF LIVES FROM YEAR TO 
YKAR WITHOUT EXPENSES. 
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This table will enable any person to ascertain the net 
cost of insuring his life; to this sum must be added a fair 
amount for expenses. Commissioner Pringle says that 
any organization that offers insurance at less than these 
figures, with a fair amount added for expenses, must inev- 
itably prove a failure. Yet there are many assessment 
. companies that promise insurance at less rates—or, rather, 
they have fixed a low rate of mortuary assessments, and 
give out the impression that the annual cost will be trifling. 
Some of them go so far. as to promise that there shall be 
but four or five assessments during the year. One com- 
pany, whose table of rates we have before us, fixes the as- 
sessment rate at age twenty-five at seventy-three cents, 
while another places it at one dollar per $1000 of insurance. 
The latter, to get the actual cost of carrying insurance to that 
amount, must make seven and one-half assessments a year. 
As the expenses of management in assessment companies 
almost invariably exceed the death claims, additional as- 
sessments must be made to meet them. The statistics of 
the New York*department show that last year it cost the 
representative assessment societies $2.51 to pay each 





dollar of death losses. How many assessments each asso. 
ciation made we do not know, but the usual representation 
of the assessment companies is that they can furnish insur. 
ance at a less sum than is shown above to be its actual 
cost. If a merchant persistently sells his goods below 
their actual cost, he must inevitably drift into bankruptcy, 
A corporation or an association can fare no better than an 
individual in this matter. The association that offers life 
insurance at less than what it costs is simply a fraud and a 
swindle, and the substitutes for policies that it issues are 
dear at any price. 

In a regular life insurance company the insured pays a 
fixed sum, called the premium, annually. In this premium 
is included the net cost of insurance and a proportionate 
share of expenses; if the estimate for expenses proves to 
have been higher than was actually necessary, then the in- 
sured gets back the excess in the way of adividend. In an 
assessment company the insured ‘is required to pay an ad. 
mission fee and annual dues, which are used for expenses, 
and such assessments to pay death claims as are called for, 
But in their literature it is claimed that the assessments 
alone constitute the cost of insurance, and some of them 
omit to report admission fees and annual dues to the in. 
surance departments, claiming that they go to the agents 
and not to the company. But these items certainly figure 
as a part of the cost of membership, and the holder of a cer- 
tificatehastopaythem. Ina regular company, every item 
is included in the premium, and the insured knows precisely 
what he must pay each year. In an assessment company 
he can never know what his membership will cost him. In 
the early years of the life of an assessment company, when 
the members are young, and fresh from a medical examina- 
tion, the mortality is, very naturally, comparatively light, 
and assessments should be correspondingly so; but the 
value of medical selection wears off in about five years, 
and the members are steadily growing older and the death 
rate increasing year by year, so that a membership that 
may have been inexpensive at first becomes weighted down 
with mortuary assessments in a few years till it finally be- 
comes too, burdensome to be maintained. Undersuch con- 
ditions the cost of a certificate of membership can never 
be estimated in advance any more than its value. When 
the cost is trifling, members are content, and pay their 
assessments promptly ; but when these become too frequent, 
they drop out, and the benefits promised grow smaller pro- 
portionately. It is never possible to estimate what will be 
the cost of, this so-called life insurance, nor what proportion 
of the sum promised to the member will be paid to his ben- 
eficiaries when his certificate becomes a claim against the 
association. One thing is very clearly shown by the above 
table—that is, that none of them can give positive indem- 
nity for a less rate than the regular life companies; the 
additions that must be made to net cost to cover ex- 
penses is simply a matter of methods. The question nat- 
urally arises, which system—that followed by the level 
premium companies or that practiced by the assessment 
associations—is best calculated to furnish positive, guaran- 
teed life indemnity at the lowest rates? Without the posi- 
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tive guarantee, life insurance promises have no value what- 
ever, and there is not in existence to-day an assessment 
company that guarantees the payment of the face of its 
certificates when they become claims. Their payment is 
contingent upon members paying their assessments and 
the officers disbursing the funds honestly. (The Provident 
Savings Society, which is a regular life company with an 
assessment feature, we do not include in the category of 
assessment companies, inasmuch as it has a fixed capital 
and guarantees payment of the full face of its policies.) 
The regular life insurance companies furnish precisely the 
guarantee that is absolutely necessary to give value to life 
insurance promises. They maintain the reserve for each 
policy that the law requires, they have large accumulations 
of surplus to provide for contingencies, and their gross as- 
sets are absolute money in hand, so that when a claim is 
presented it is paid forthwith, and there is no waiting to 
pass around the hat to collect such amounts as members 
choose to pay. The rates charged by the regular life com- 
panies are such as experience has demonstrated to be nec- 
essary in order to secure absolute indemnity to the policy- 
holder. To lower the price would be to jeopard safety, 
which is the only thing in the whole transaction worth pay- 
ing for. All this cry about “insurance at cost” is absurd. 
There are certain expenses above cost that the insured 
must pay, whether in a level premium or an assessment 
company; such of the latter as lay claim to honest man- 
agement do not hesitate to tell their members so, but there 
are so few included in this category that the public is de- 
ceived by the clamor of the speculative ones. So-called 
“cheap insurance” is, generally speaking, no insurance at 
all, inasmuch as its promises are dependent upon so many 
contingencies that it is wholly untrustworthy. The cheapest 
insurance is that which is safe, sure and positively guaran- 
teed, that uses experience as a guide and deals honestly 
with all its members. Such is zo¢ assessment insurance.’ 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





IN last Friday’s Tribune, under the head of Insurance News, etc., 
were four items cribbed from THE SPECTATOR without credit. We 
have no objection to furnishing items to the compiler of the aforesaid 
“ News,” but have a most decided objection to the writer palming them 
oft on his employers as his own. 

“ * 

THE new standard for the automatic fire alarm is so severe that it is 
stated not a building in the city is fully equipped in accordance with it, 
and hence nobody has so far received the credit of ten cents for the 
automatic alarm in their rating. A nice quibble has been started by 
some offices in this connection, The new schedule provides for an 


allowance of ten cents, provided a warrantee is inserted in the policy 
that the alarm is equipped in accordance with the Board standard, and 
shall be maintained in good order during the term of the policy. 
Formerly there was an allowance of five cents without a warrantee. 
Some offices now hold that the ten-cent credit repeals or abrogates the 
five-cent deduction, and whereas there is no conformity to the new 
standard, therefore no allowance whatever can be made. 


It must be 
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confessed there is a muddle on the question, as some other offices are 
allowing ten cents reduction of rates on old policies for the automatic 
alarm without reference to the new standard. 

THE Board started out bravely in relation to the electric light 
privilege, and insisting upon a certain form before consenting to giv- 
ing the required permission, but we are informed some of the up-town 
stores which are not rated are granted simply privileges to use electric 
lights, without any qualification as to the nature of the equipment. 
There has been an immense amount of unnecessary trouble about 
these privileges ever since their introduction. The Board of Under- 
writers has formally declared that the electric light, when arranged 
in accordance with a certain standard, is no increase of risk. All that 
is requisite is for the assured to hold the certificate of approval 
issued by the Board Inspector, and no further permit is essential. It 
is a waste of time to trouble the companies for endorsements. 

te % % 

THERE is a strange inconsistency in the new forms for steamboat 
policies recently adopted by the tariff companies in this city. On the 
regular packet lines permission is given to transport merchandise, 
“ excepting or excluding petroleum and its products,” but on#the forms 
for other boats there is no such exclusion or exception. The inevitable 
inference is that the irregular boats maycarry petroleum, etc., without 
prejudice, but the regulars are prohibited from doing the same thing. 
The proposed valuation of the boats, as a basis for co-insurance clause, 
is regarded by the companies as a very important ifthprovement in the 
old forms, and if insisted upon will make a great difference in the 
amount of insurance and losses on this class of property. 


* * * 


THE Brooklyn warehousemen have backed clear down in their con- 
troversy with the underwriters upon the subject of an agreement not to’ 
store fibre in their stores without notice to the companies, the penalty 
being that, unless designated as “no fibre’’ stores, the warehouses 
would be charged eighty cents as fibre stores. The New York stor- 
age warehousemen, having previously complied with this regulation, 
there was no good reason why the Brooklynites should not do the 
same. They were obstinate about it until the Board had declared that 
the rate should be eighty cents, when they receded from their posjtion. 
It is so eminently characteristic of the underwriters themselves to back 
down in cases of this kind, that we most heartily congratulate them on 
the revival of their courage. 

te we & 

NORFOLK, Va., followed hard after Savannah and Charleston in its 
contribution to the cotton losses of the season. It is estimated that 
King Cotton has so far cost the fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the Southern States about $1,300,000, which is probably one- 
third of all the premiums paid every year on cotton risks in the entire 
South. The fiery experience of this year, added to the previous year’s 
cotton losses, may result in another advance in rates on cotton, or in 
lieu thereof, a score of companies will place the great Southern staple 
upon their list of prohibited risks. There was considerable insurance 
on the Norfolk risks in this city, and also in Philadelphia companies, as 
well as in the Norfolk agencies for the benefit of the Norfolk and 
Western railroads, 


% * 


? 


A CIRCULAR from the National Board calls attention to the fact that 
many risks from Santa Fe are being placed in this city below tariff 
rates. We have no means of knowing how many are thus effected, but 
we venture to say that there is no individual line of any moment so 
placed in excess of $2500, as that is about the limit of the local capac- 
ity of New York for any outside risk. 

* 

THE complaint of dull times is almost universal among the offices in 

this city. There is less complaint about the rates than is usual, and the 
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local losses are luckily very light, but the new business is small in 
quantity and renewals are frequently lost. There is an actual diminu- 
tion in the amount of mercantile stocks, and many merchants in the 
dry-goods district and elsewhere who are at this season hard pushed to 
secure their insurance, are able to cover their stocks with comparative 
ease. The falling off in business is partially compensated by the in- 
creased rates, so that the city premiums represent far less sums than 
formerly of risks in force. Still it cannot be denied that there is a more 
hopeful feeling on this account, and but for the universal dislike of 
losing risks, the feeling would be more satisfactory than for many years. 
- * * 

WHAT a bother, to be sure, some of the dailies made over the fire in 
Ann street and Theatre alley. It certainly came near their own offices, 
and consequently gave them a scare they were unprepared for, but the 
fire was a small-potato affair, and did not deserve the prominence 
accorded to it by The Herald and others, It is time, however, another 
rousing down-town fire occurred to inspire courage in a further rise in 
rates. 

THE Herald has another cause for its scare about the dangers of a 
great fire in this city, which is equally important, if not more so, than 
the alleged scarcity of water which frightened that journal so badly in 
September. It is the appointment of a new Fire Commissioner from 
the other side of the political field. We suppose that the fresh danger 
will be duly magnified, and the destruction of insurance capital be pre- 
dicted for the next fortnight, or longer. 

A COUPLE of New Orleans companies will this week experience the 
joy of being examined by Superintendent McCall, and if they are not 
brought to grief, itis supposed two new candidates for New York favor 
will be introduced to the public. The name of one is the Mechanics 
and Traders, and it is a fair guess that the name of the other is the 
Crescent. 

*% *% % 

ABOUT the hardest risk to place in this city is a grist mill. Even the 
best from Richmond, Va., and Rochester, N. Y., which have heretofore 
paid fair rates and proved better than the average, have been tried 
most thoroughly by brokers withuut finding takers. In many country 
districts flouring mills are still taken by agency companies, but when the 
mills are large or exposed there is a scarcity of facilities for covering 
the risks. Then the next move is to send the risk to this city, but nine- 
teen-twentieths of such offers are immediately sent back without being 
covered for one dollar in New York. Country agents who trouble their 
friends here with grist mills should by this time understand that these 
risks are unpopular in this city, and are uninsurable at almost any 
rate, and the ordinary arguments of tariff rates, excellent risks, etc., will 
not carry through flour mill offers. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 

McCormick & Co. and the Local Board—Members of the Board Accused of Cutting 
Rates—Compelition, Charges and Counter Charges Among the Local Agents— 
The S. D. Kimbark's and Mandel Bro's. Fires—Agency Changes—The Republic 
Life. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

La Salle street has had considerable to talk about this week, the 
principal event being the action of the Local Board in regard to Mc- 
Cormick & Co.’s agency. On the street for some time past there has 
been smouldering a fire of righteous indignation, caused by the fact that 
this agency has gradually been securing the control of some of the largest 
and best lines of insurance, until it is claimed they virtually had the 
bulk of the stock-yards business, in addition to many other desirable 








lines. The agents who formerly placed the lines, or at least had all they 
could carry direct, were at a loss to understand what superior induce. 
ments McCormick & Co. could offer the assured, especially as their 
agency does not comprise a line of companies sufficiently strong to tempt 
the assured in many cases to change from those he had been in prior 
to McCormick & Co.’s taking the line. In fact, the policies were more 
often renewed just where they were, the only difference being they 
came through McCormick & Co. 

This smouldering fire finally culminated in a blaze on Thursday last, in 


| the meeting of the Chicago Local Board, where after thoroughly canvass. 


ing the matter, the Board by a unanimous vote, after having heard the 
evidence, decided that the agency referred to had been guilty of violating 
Section 10 of the By-Laws of the Board, which reads as follows: 


SECTION 10. No commission, brokerage, rebate, drawback, or consideration of 
any kind, directly or indirectly, shall be allowed to the assured, or his employe. . 

And the penalty for violating the above by-law is laid down in 

SECTION 11. The members of this Board shall do no business whatever with 


any person who violates the provisions of Section 10, and shall neither take from 
or place with such person any risks whatever, with or without commission. 


Immediately following the meeting the Board caused to be promul- 
gated the following: 


164 LA SALLE STREET, ROOM g. 
CHICAGO, November 15, 1883. 


At a meeting of the Board, held this day, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That W. G. McCormick & Co. having been found guilty of violating 
Section 10 of the By-Laws of this Board, the secretary is hereby instructed to notify 
every member of the Board that hereafter the taking of any business from said firm 
will be in violation of Section 11 of the By-Laws. 

Resolved, By the members of this Board, that no risks be taken from or commis- 
sions be paid to anyone directly or indirectly employed by or connected with the 
firm of Messrs. W. G. McCormick & Co., or any firm or broker acting for them or 
in their interests, . 

The above resolutions are in force from and after this date. 

A list of the lines of insurance placed by Messrs. W. G. McCormick & Co, will 
be furnished you later. T. A. BOWDEN, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF CHICAGO BOARD OF Root 9 


And now everybody is wondering what the outcome will be. McCor- 
mick & Co. are very much surprised and don’t see what right the Board 
have to take action regarding their agency, as they are not members of 
the Board ; anyway they don’t see how they can be condemned without 
having an opportunity to be heard and make a defense, They gravely 
hint at a suit for dafflages, alleging a conspiracy on the part of the Board 
members to injure their business. 

But their troubles are not likely to end here, for if they are guilty of 
the practices charged, it is also in violation of the Exchange rules as 
well, of which body they are members, and it is being discussed by the 
members of the Exchange, some of whom at least are in favor of looking 
into the matter, and if they can arrive at the same conclusion as the 
Board, they favor expelling the firm from that body. But this action is 
not at all likely. On the contrary, some of the Exchange members say 
they have indisputable proof of certain members of good standing in the 
Board doing exactly what they have accused McCormick & Co. of doing, 
and they rather favor taking McC. & Co.’s part, to the extent of boy- 
cotting some of the Board members. 

This spasm of virtue on the part of the Board comes rather unexpected, 
from the fact that for several months past it has been common talk on 
the street that one of their own members had been detected in cutting 
rates in no less than half a hundred instances since the beginning of the 
year, and that he was to be expelled, but he has waited and waited in vain 
for the expulsion to come, until now they have procrastinated so long, 
that it looks like a case of ‘‘ one’s afraid and’ tother dassent.” The ac- 
cused member doesn’t seem to worry much, for he says he has the dead- 
wood on several fellow members, and if he is expelled he proposes to 
have company. The Board’s motto in this case, a case of disciplining 
their own member, is probably /estina lente, and we predict that before he 
is expelled the violations will be forgotten, At the same time we believe 
it is unfair to this member not to dispose of the charges preferred and 
either find him guilty and inflict the penalty or acquit him. 

The members of both the Exchange and Board are each equally certain 
that the rival organization is going to pieces. Anda person not a mem- 
ber of either organization is continually hearing from members of one body 
instances of the short-coming and derelictions of some member of the 
other—and to such a person ‘the conclusion is, that both organizations 
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are doing good and that both contain members who occasionally violate 
their rules. As all are working fora common result, namely, to make 
money for themselves and their companies, we do not see why they do 
not pool their issues, unite, and work together, and when any member is 
found guilty of any serious infraction of the rules of good underwriting, 
discipline him in an effectual and business like manner; but perhaps 
after all it is better as it is. Competition is the life of trade, and if not 
carried to extremes is likely to keep business at its proper level. 

Another event of the week, which has made things rather lively, is the 
fire loss, which has been quite heavy. Thursday afternoon the large 
wholesale wagon supply house of S. D. Kimbark took fire, and before 
it could be extinguished resulted in a loss of about $150 000, involving 
nearly $300,000 insurance. The same evening a blaze occurred in the 
large dry goods establishment of Mandel Bros., involving nearly a 
$1,000,000 insurance, but which loss will probably not exceed $50,000, 
outside figures, The fires were very interesting inasmuch their possibili- 
ties were immense, and all are congratulating themselves upon the admir- 
able way in which they were handled by the department. At the former 
the telegraph wires as usual very seriously interfered with the operations 
of the department, while the cold weather, high wind and inflammable 
character of the stock made it look dubious for salvage, at all events. 
But the boys, as usual, downed the fire fiend after a hard fight. 

The interesting point to insurance men in the Mandel fire was, first, 
their narrow escapg from what might ‘have been a duplicate of the Field, 
Leiter & Co. fire, involving as it did, almost every office doing business in 
the city ; and second, the opportunity it afforded them to have a practical 
test of the improvement suggested and introduced in the mercurial fire 
alarm system by Superintendent Bullwinkle. Our readers will remember 
that some months ago an officious and fault-finding member of the Board 
accused Superintendent Bullwinkte of working in the interest of an Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Co., when he refused to certify to the improvement 
having been made in a certain risk, where the mercurial alarm had been 
put in, but had not been attached as he (Bullwinkle) thought it ought to be. 
By this fire Bullwinkle had an opportunity of showing the practical work- 
ings of his improved mercurial, and fully demonstrated its superiority 
over the old system, thus exonerating him from the charges made by the 
fault-finding person and clearly showing hisaction to have been in the in- 
terest of the insurance companies and not the Electric Manufacturing Co. 
The improvement consists of so arranging the connections of each build- 
ing’s mercurial system with the electric circuit, over which the alarm is 
given to the patrol headquarters, that instead of rendering the entire sys- 
tem inoperative temporarily after one alarm has been given, as it formerly 
did, only that portion over which the alarm comes in is cut off, and the 
balance of the system continues in perfect working order ready to denote 
a blaze in any other building having the system in use. 

This, as will be readily seen, is a decided advantage, and it works toa 
charm. In this fire the patrol received their mercurial alarm at 11.38 P.M., 
and hitched up and drove to the building, over five squares distant, in 
less than three minutes, reaching there before any one inside or outside 
of the premises were aware of the fire, the little mercurial tell-tale being 
the only one detecting it. The patrol broke the plate glass, and entered 
the building to discover two watchmen, supposed to be on duty, in the 
act of dressing; though what undressed watchmen are good for is a 
conundrum, The department received its notification of the fire from 
station 35 three minutes after the patrol’s mercurial, and were soon at 
work. Thealarm from station 35 was rung in by one of the patrol men 
who dropped off from the patrol wagon en route to the fire for that pur- 
pose. Quick work all around, considering the delicate character of the 
stock, and from the fact that the fire originated on the fifth floor it is remark- 
able that the loss is so little. 

The underwriters interested met the next day and appointed the follow- 
ing committees to adjust the losses: On Mandel Bros.: Stock—E. B. 
Case, L. H. Davis, R. A. Waller. Building—A. C. Ducat, W. S, War- 
ren, J. J. Janes, Fixtures—Thos. Goodman, C. Witkowsky, C. W. 
Drew. On Hovey building—Geo. C. Clarke. On S. D. Kimbark—Jno. 
J. Janes, R. S. Critchell, E, M. Teall. On Reid, Murdock & Fisher—F. 
S. James, W. S. Warren, H. J. Straight. 

Supt. Bullwinkle assigns the cause of the fire*to the watchman’s care- 
lessness, 

A few changes in the personnel of the street have occurred. 

Jas. L. Holden, well known from his long connection with the old 





North America, has been engaged as special agent of the New York Un- 
derwriters Agency. W. L. Jones of Milwaukee, who decided a few weeks 
ago to go to the Germania, has, we understand, reconsidered and will re- 
main with Cornell and the North British and Mercantile. President 
Browne of the Connecticut was here this week, and so were Bowers of 
the Guardian, Phillips of the City of London, Griffith, Secretary of the 
Northwest Association of Fire Underwriters, and Paige of Boston, Ben 
Butler’s particular friend. F. A. Bacon, an independent adjuster, from 
St. Louis, has, we believe, abandoned the scheme and returned to St. 
Louis and life insurance pastures. 

The Rev. M. A. Fox and Dr. Wm. H. Fox of Madison, Wis., father 
and uncle respectively of W. F. and James M. Fox, well known in insur- 
ance circles, died within three days of each other last month at the ages of 
seventy-one and sixty-nine years. 

H. J. Straight & Co. have resigned the local agency of the Jefferson In- 
surance Company of New York and will hereafter devoee their entire at- 
tention to the Sun of England, for which company they propose to estab- 
lish a dozen or twenty sub-agencies in the outskirts and suburban towns 
and do a land office business. 

The Jefterson has gone to A. H. Darrow and he will have, we under- 
stand, a State agency for Illinois and try and give them the large and 
profitable business formerly done by the Watertown Fire. 

The Board are having a new rate book prepared at an expense, we are 
told, of forty dollars apiece. 

In life insurance circles the principal thing of interest this week 
was the case of the Republic Life Insurance Company. The 
trial of this great case against the thousand and one stockholders 
of the Republic Life Insurance Company kas been postponed until Jan- 
uary 8, 1884. It came up last Wednesday for hearing before Judge Tuley 
but a motion was made for continuance and to suppress certain deposi- 
tions. The motions were argued all day Wednesdayfand part of Thursday 
morning. The Judge said he would not decide then the motion to suppress 
th: depositions of the experts on the values of the policies, for he could not 
tell but that they were necessary to show that the Receiver was justified in 
closing up the company's affairs. Nor would he dispose of the motion to 
strike out certain questions and answers for the same reason. As to the 
motion for continuance he thought the defendants had shown they were not 
prepared togoon. The death of Mr, Kales, one of the principal attorneys 
in the case, had left no one qualified to conduct the defense. Although 
the case had been pending a long time he was willing to grant a further 
short adjournment and allow the case to be referred back to the Master 
to take further testimony and report. 

A long discussion followed as to the testimony that should be taken, 
and the time necessary for taking it. The counsel for the defendants 
asked for ninety days. Counsel for complainants urged the court to set 
the case for hearing as early as practicable on the ground that delay would 
be injurious to the rights and interests of creditors. There were over 
3000 of them, and many of them had already been induced by their wants 
and fears to sell their claims for much less than their value, which claims 
the attorneys believed, would be paid in full. At last the final hearing 
was set for January 8, 1884. 


CuicaGo, November 17. CHICAGORILLA, 








—_—- 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


CHIEF ENGINEERS AND OVER-INSURANCE., 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


‘*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 

We might well ask Burns to pray for us, in the extremities in which 
we find ourselves. Of the evils that infest our business, none are more 
destructive of our interests and that of the public welfare than that of 
‘* over-insurance of property.” The discussion by the Chiefs of the fire 
departments of this matter at New Orleans during their late annual con- 
vention there, suggests the appropriateness of the poet’s invocation to be 
applied in our behalf. It is evident that it is becoming very generally 
understood that we underwriters are the cause of a large share of the fires, 
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by insuring property far above its real value in a great many cases, and 
it is at least charitable toward us to conclude that we do not see it our- 
selves or comprehend its effects. Our attention has been drawn to it in 
many ways. Legislation has been resorted toin some cf the States in the 
form of retaliation for our wronging the public by over-insurance, by pro- 
viding by law for making the companies pay the sums named in their 
policies ; and while it was wrong legislation it indicated clearly that the 
matter of complaint was over-insurance. The right remedy would have 
been a law fixing a legal limitation of recovery in all cases to some 
value less by one-taird or one-fourth than the actual cash value of the 
property insured. This would appear the only possible remedy. Several 
years ago I addressed a memorial to the Legislature of North Carolina— 
when it nad under consideration some retaliatory legislation of the kind 
referred to—suggesting some provision of law limiting recovery under 
all policies to some part of the market value of property as calculated to 
lessen the burnings and save the property to the State for taxation. A 


committee of agents opposed this plan. The logic of this question is | 


easily settled in the agent’s mind, for he has only to feel satisfied that he 
is insuring for an honest man and he is ready to take any amount the in- 
“sured wants, and the high character of the public measured by this stand- 
ard isa pinnacle above anything human nature can boast of in other 
fields of enterprise. I know the best lights in our calling say, some way 
or other, the incendiary losses are about fifty per cent of all loss. And 
yet I can’t realize the apparent indifference they (with the whole craft, I 
may say) evince in respect to it. No strong and pointed measures are 
proposed. No legislation on the subject is asked for, till at last the 
Chiefs of the fire departments have to take it up. What a reproach this is 
to us, who found our business on the declaration that the ussured should 
bear some part of the loss. How are we to appear at the bar of public 
opinion and public justice to answer this indictment of the Chiefs, as 
being among the promoters of incendiarism? On the one hand we claim, 
and I think justly, to be institutions of great public benefaction, but this 
alloy of over-insurance that has crept into our business is galling indeed, 
and should bring to us the blush of shame. What is it owinzto? We 
have said it is owing to the confiding nature of agents added to their needs 
and greeds ; for they were never so greedy for business and so reckless 
of consequences, it would appear—and the companies are just as bad, and 
have no doubt urged the agents for more premiums, As to a remedy 
within our orgazizations, it looks hopeless; so we trust the Legislatures 
‘will take up the question and that the companies will do all they can to 
promote suitable action of the nature of public law to secure some reason- 
able limitation of insurance of property. W. L. C. 
RICHMOND, VA. 





“WHO OWNS THE BUSINESS ?” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Insurance agents throughout the country should surely feel under great 
obligations to you for your very able defense of their rights in THE 
SPECTATOR of November 8. If the companies can claim the business we 
have in our hands—to obtain which we spend our time, furnish an office 
and pay all of the expenses incident thereto, for all of which the muni- 
ficent compensation of fifteen per cent is paid—should, I say, the position 
assumed by Mr. Garrigue be systained, the insurance agents had better 
retire from the business and find some other employment in which the 
fruits of their daily labor will not be wrested from them by greedy officials. 

CHICAGO, November 15. W.C. W. 





FIRE LOSSES AND THE NATIONAL BOARD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. |] 


PERMIT me to congratulate you on your article, ‘‘ Underwriters and 
Fire Prevention” in last issue of Spectator. You hit the nail squarely 
on the head. It is undoubtedly the duty as well as the privilege of un- 
derwriters to aid, by every means in their power, the reduction of fire 
waste by sound policy writing, avoiding over-insurance and suggesting 
proper building laws and urging their enforcement. The companies, as 
you say, are masters of the situation, and should be foremost in demand- 
ing reforms. The burden of fire loss is.too great for the business of the 





o 
country to stand or its resources to make good. The underwriters 
should point out the remedy and invoke the aid of appropriate legislation, 
Keep the subject red-hot and good will follow. I doubt if Congressional 
legislation can be made to work for constitutional reasons, but State leg. 
islation will most surely arouse public sentiment to the proper point, 
This is what is necessary. I am glad to see THE SPECTATOR sound on 
the desirableness of resuscitating the National Board. That was the best 
agency ever put into operation for the good of companies. It had its de- 
fects, but its great scope and effect are most excellent. The business 
must have organization and a head—some executive person. No other 
way of controlling prevents excessive and demoralizing competition. 
Sail in for the old National Board, modified to suit the present condition 
of things, and reformatory legislation touching fire losses. W.F. F. 
CHICAGO, Movember 16, 1883, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Dwight Insurance Suit. 


THE defence in the suit of Mrs. Colonel Dwight against the Germania 
Life Insurance Company for $15 000 and interest was opened last Tues- 
day. The attempt was made to prove that Colonel Dwight made false state- 
ments in his application and that he exposed his health in various ways 
in order to bring about his death after having insured his life heavily. 
The defence introduced applications made by Colonel Dwight to various 
life insurance companies, numbering in all forty-seven, the aggregate in- 
surance applied for being between $300,000 and $400,000. Counsel 
read from each application a portion of the answers of Dwight to the 
questions propounded in the applications, dwelling particularly on those 
in regard to his business habits and state of health then and during pre- 
ceding years. In most of the applications the answers showed good 
health, with no chronic trouble, and that he never had had hemorrhage 
of the lungs. In some of them he admitted stomach troubles, dyspepsia, 
rheumatism and diphtheria, but he claimed to be entirely free from any at 
that time. Nat. B. Freeman of New York testified that he visited Win- 
sor, New York, where Dwight was temporarily staying, on October 15, 
1878, and tendered to him the amount of premium he had paid to the 
United States Insurance Company, and demanded the return of the policy 
and premium receipt, on the ground of misrepresentation made in his 
application to that company. Dwight positively refused to accept the re- 
turn premium or to surrender the policy. Dwight admitted to witness 
that some years previous, while in Canada, he contracted a severe cold, 
with a terrible cough, causing his nose to bleed frequently. 

Robert Brown of Binghampton testified that he was in 1878 an agent 
for the Phoenix Life Insurance Company, and that his partner, Mr. Her- 
mans, wrote an application for insurance upon the life of Dwight. The 
application was forwarded to the company, but no policy was issued. The 
company did not approve the risk and refused to issue the policy. Nor- 
man W. Batchelder of Albany testified that he was general agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Insurance Company in 1878. John B. Bowen was his 
local agent at Binghamton ; he received from Bowen an application for 
insurance upon Dwight’s life. He had never seen or heard of Dwight 
before, and went to Binghamton to see him. Dwight then wanted him to 
place $100,000 of insurance in different companies forhim. Witness fur- 
nished a list of companies, and Dwight selected those he wanted. Wit- 
ness then returned to Albany and procured the application in those com- 
panies. This was August 12, 1878. August 20 he returned to Bingham- 
ton with the blank application, which Dwight and witness filled up. Wit- 
ness forwarded them to the companies. The Mutual Benefit issued a 
policy of $5000 upon a $15,000 application, and witness and Dwight 
met in New York to have the policy changed. While in New York 
witness offered to deliver the policies he had, but Dwight asked 
him to-keep them, if just as convenient, and he would take all the 
policies and pay all the premiums at the same time. That same day, 
while at the St. Nicholas Hotel, witness received a telegram directing 
him not to deliver one df the policies, as the company had reconsidered 
and decided not to issue it. He showed the telegram to Dwight, and 
Dwight told him to telegraph that the policy was already delivered and 
the premium paid. This the witness did, and also telegraphed to the 
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company for the reason of their refusal. All the policies were kept by 
the witness until September 6, when he met Dwight by appointment in 
Binghamton. Then the policies were delivered and the premiums were 
paid. Witness swore positively that the words used in the telegrams to 
the agent and the president of the Union Mutual. were the exact words 
directed by Dwight ; that none of the policies were delivered before 
September 6, and not a cent premium was paid before that day. 


Temperate and Total Abstinence Risks. 


. Tue late editor of The Post Magazine of London says in The London 
Citizen, whose insurance department he now edits: ‘‘ There has been 
another lawsuit lately in Scotland against the Standard Life, which turned 
upon the often debated point of the ‘ temperate habits’ policy condition. 
The policy was for £1500, taken out on November 25, 1881, and the an- 
swer to the usual question, ‘ Are you of temperate -habits, and have you 
always been strictly so? was‘ Yes.’ But the assured died in a few 
months from ‘chronic inflammation of the liver, with congestion of the 
brain of four days’ duration.’ The evidence in these cases is very curious, 
all sorts of contradictory standards of ebriety being set up by witnesses, 
counsel and judges. We have seen somewhere a dictum from the bench 
that a person getting drunk occasionally did not prove him to be of ‘in- 
temperate habits.’ One witness in the present case said the deceased was 
a total abstainer—‘ at times.’ Other testimony was as staggering as the 
gait of the departed one was proven to have been ‘at times.’ The case is 
not yet decided, and it would be equally rash and improper to speculate 
upon the verdict. How much better it is to make tea-meetings the gath- 
ering-ground of new proposals, like the British Equitable at Nottingham 
the other day, when about 609 policyholders were brought together and 
gently tutored in the principles and advantages of life assurance. The 
British Equitable has no teetotal section, but it manages to get a good 
class of lives for small amounts, and the mortality is very favorable. The 
chairman at the, meeting referred to sa‘d that lives which their company 
had rejected on the ground of intemperance had, by turning teetotallers, 
got accepted upon preferential terms in ‘ temperance sections’ elsewhere. 
It is quite possible, and it is also possible in some cases that no great 
harm had been done to the person’s constitution. But we should much 
prefer to insure a really sober and temperate man—like Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, for example—who was no teetotaller, but might live to be a cente- 
narian.” 


Badly Damaged. 
THE value of editorial opinions is rising, especially the opinions of insur- 
ance journals, and, by the way this is about the only bull movement that 
we know of lately. Stocks are all down, oil is flat, and grain is very un- 
certain, but despite these signs of the times the Mutual Reserve Fund 


finds that Tue SpecTATOR has injured that company to the extent of $225,- - 


ooo, The first claim was that the injury only amounted to $100,000. 
This advance in the market price of the aforesaid injury in the present 
financial state of the country is something marvelous, and to us looks like 
an effort to corner the ‘‘injury” market. Let us figure alittle: By the 
old rule of three, one of the few old things that still meets with favor, and 
which we all had hammered into our brain when as boys we reluctantly 
sought knowledge, some such proportion as this would have been sub- 
mitted to us for solution: If in one month values increase 125 per cent, 
what will be the result in one year? Now if this ari hmetic rule is worth 
anything practically, it is manifest that by the first of September, 1884, the 
Mutual Reserve Fund would be damaged dy [HE SPECTATOR to the extent 
of $1,500,000. Such a judgment would probably reduce the surplus of 
that journal to #i/, as the property value of very few insurance juurnals is 
thatmuch. But then it might help to swell the funds of a corporation 
that has other assets not more valuable proportionately than such a judg- 
ment would be, and whose principal boast and main advertising lever is 
that its auditor is president of a bank that has thirty millions of assets 
(liabilities not stated). So we say to the’Mutual Reserve Fund, go ahead, 
keep it up, suing for libel is a profitable business; so is levying assess- 
ments (fost mortem) if you can collect them. 

It seems to us as if the real occupation of the Mutual Reserve Fund 





has just been discovered. At the rate which the company says it has been 
injured, it can make more money that way, if it can get the courts to en- 
dorse its views, than by attending to its legitimate business, It has sued 
THE SPECTATOR for $225,000, The Insurance Times for about $100,000, 
and threatens the balance of us for telling the truth. Itis rather rough 
on newspapers when they can’t publish facts without getting into trouble. 
It reminds us of a current adage to the effect ‘*‘ that the greater the truth 
the greater the libel.” 

The Mutual Reserve Fund, so its own sworn report says, is now a 
little over two years old, and it has taken two years (we again refer to the 
aforesaid sworn to report, see New York Life Report for 1882, page 262) 
for it to accumulate actual assets to the amount of $50,441.53, and a 
debt fur unpaid losses of $86,750. Some people may think that 86 will 
go into 50 one or two times and still leave a handsome remainder for the 
officers, but that is not the way we were taught. 

In view of the insignificance of the company, we areinclined to the 
opinion that these libel suits are only a stupendous joke. How can a 
policyholder be injured before he gets into the company, and after he is 
in why he can’t be injured very much, because in the aggregate he gets back 
but a very small proportion of his payments. Not counting annual dues, 
which are not included in any way in the report, but were very properly 
a disbursement, we note that the paid losses were $34,250, and the other 
disbursements for the expenses of the machine, $110,191.30. No wonder 
the Mutual Reserve Fund wants to be left alone. No wonder itis so 
averse to making its actual record known to the public, for somehow 
these cold facts do not substantiate the random statements which it and 
its solicitors have been in the habit'of regaling the public. The company 
now has a journal of its own and this will probably enable it to cook 
these facts to its own liking until such time as the law shall compel it to 
disgorge that information which it sedulously strives to keep from the 
public. 

However, if it can only find the courts to sympathize with it, and can 
collect its money afterwards, it will have found a greater bonanza in suing 
insurance journals than in deceiving its policyholders.—Jnsusance World 





Untrustworthy Brokers. 


WE have seen during the past week three cases where serious losses were 
occasioned honest claimants by the gross ignorance of so-called insurance 
agents who had unfortunately been intrusted with the placing of their in- 
surance and writing their policies. The first case involved a loss of over 
four thousand dollars by the omission of one word required by the policy ; 
another the loss of six hundred dollars by the agent telling the assured 
that it was not necessary to give the company notice of the non-occupancy 
of a dwelling, as required by the policy ; another was the loss of one 
thousand dollars by the agent covering everything that assured did not 
have, and nothing that he did have. In each case referred to the fires 
were honest, and the sufferers were relying implicitly upon the agents. 
We simply cite these cases to show the absolute necessity of insurers in- 
trusting their business to agents of whose intelligence, honor and honesty 
they have the most positive knowledge. There are reliable insurance 
companies, and there are intelligent and reliable insurance men, It is 
not only the pleasantest to deal with this class, but it is also the most 
profitable,— Business Observer. 


Extinguishing Fires on Shipboard. 


THERE has recently been invented a new and improved method of detect- 
ing and extinguishing fires and preventing spontaneous combustion in 
ships. The invention is mainly intended for application to ships; but it 
is also useful in warehouses and the like, where goods are commonly 
stored so as to prevent access for inspection and afford protection. It 
consists of a method of communication from the deck of the vessel, or 
from any one floor of the warehouse, with all the compartments of the 
ship or warehouse, and with different parts of the compartments, if neces- 
ary, by which air or gas may be either sent down into the compartments 
or brought out therefrom at will, thus enabling the detection of fire by the 
smell of the out-going vapor, or by its appearance to the sight; also en- 
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abling the extinguishing ot the fire by introducing carbonic acid gas, or 
other extinguishing matter, and preventing spontaneous combustion by 
causing the gases generating in the hole to escape. The apparatus for 
carrying out the invention may consist of a system of pipes extending 
throughout the ship or warehouse in all required directions, branching 
from one inlet and outlet, and being suitably perforated to discharge or 
receive the vapors into and from any part of the structure, together with a 
fan or other blower, contrived either for blowing in, or exhausting from, 
the pipe, and also with a gas-holder, to be charged with gas or other 
material, for extinguishing the fire, and being so connected with said pipe 
that the gas or other extinguishing material may flow or be forced into the 
ship or other structure. This invention has the advantage of being sim- 
ple in construction. Judging from the manner in which it is applied to 
vessels it will doubtless prove very effective in preventing the spread ° of 
many fires that now, through inability to detect them, often result in the 
destruction of a great deal of very valuable property. The system is the 
invention of Captain Daniel W. Howes. His long experience as a ship- 
master and that which he has gained through his work as special agent 
for the marine underwriters at St. Thomas, and other places in the West 
Indies, enables hini to bring to this matter a special knowledge of the re- 
quirements of vessels that is very valuable and stamps as peculiarly prac- 
ticable whatever he may put forth with the intention of meeting them.— 
Maritime Register. 





Trouble for Members of a Co-operative Association. 


THE Mutual Benefit Associates of Rochester, a speculative co-operative 
assessment so-called life insurance concern, failed disastrously some time 
since, and Angus McDonald was appointed receiver. There was some 
litigation over affairs, and the Court held that members were liable for 
assessments for thirty days after they had ceased to be members. That 
is, that if they determined not to pay assessments, they would be liable 
for any that might occur during the thirty days’ grace allowed them in 
which to pay the last one made upon them. In accordance with this de- 
cision Receiver McDonald made assessments, regarding which there was 
considerable ‘‘ kicking,” which induced him to print the following letter 
to the members: 


Having made an assessment and received many inquiries, I have 
thought I could answer better through the newspapers, which I do: 

First—It is true that the ‘‘ Mutual Benefit Associates” died by judicial 
decree of the Supreme Court, May 13, 1882. That ended all power to 
make any further liability. But there remained the liabilities already 
made, that of the company to the beneficiaries of those who had died be- 
fore, and that of the members to the company on account of such deaths. 
To close out those liabilities I was appuinted receiver to collect the one 
and with the avails pay the other. 

Second—The General Term of the Supreme Court in the Ross-Lewin 
case, reported in 29th Hun (36 N. Y. sup. ct. R.), page 87, have decided 
just what the liabilities of members and my duties are. First: That each 
member was liable to pay for all deaths while he was a member, Z. ¢., that 
while if he had died his beneficiaries would be entitled to recover, he 
must pay the beneficiaries of those members who died in good standing. 
Second : That by refusing or neglecting to pay any assessment thirty days 
after notice such person ceased to be a member, not that he ceased to be 
liable, but that there could be no further liability. The liability then ex- 
isting remained. Third: That I must assess and collect all such dues 
not already paid. 

Third—All claims on which I can make any payments must be heard by 
George A. Benton, Esq., as referee, and must be passed by the Supreme 
Court. He has heard most of proofs and will soon report. I have tried 
to hear all claims I thought not legal and right. 

Fourth—As you all know, assessments aré all made as specified in your 
policy by a fixed table. They must be made on the basis of the number of 
members at the time of death and according to the age of the member 
when he joined. It is a mere mathematical calculation. Has been made 
by James W. Williams, your old bookkeeper. Mas been examined after 
public notice by J. M. Dunning, Esq., referee appointed by the Supreme 
Court and approved by the Court, and you are not asked to pay for any 
assessment on account of any death you have paid or for any death that 
did not occur while you were a member. 

Fifth—On examination it was found that the trustees had not made 
their assessments according to the rule laid down in the Ross-Lewin case 
and hence the undersigned was compelled to make a reassessment under 
that rule as against those who had not paid. He made it; it was exam- 
ined and approved by the Supreme Court after notice, and I have sent or 
will send each member a notice of his assessment. The Mutual Benefit 
Associates had two faults. It took in too many members. It never tried 
to collect of anyone who did not pay. I had nothing to do with the ad- 
mission of members. I am ordered to collect, ‘if needs be by suit,” of 





all who have not paid, and shall try to do as ordered. From these facts 
the following results must come: 

First—That you are not asked to pay anything you should not had the 
Mutual Benefit Associates not died. 

Second—That you areasked to pay only for the insurance you have had, 
Sure you have not died, and hence have noclaim. Of this you should 
not complain, whatever your friends might say. 

Third—Your assessment is not increased because any other member 
does not pay. 

Fourth—Your assessment is not increased, and you are not asked to 
pay anything for lawyers’ fees or expenses of receiver. 

But trom the facts it does appear 

Fifth—That the more members that do pay without any suit or trouble, 
the more the beneficiaries of those who have died will get. 

Gentlemen, it is easy to abuse and call the defunct ‘‘M. B. A.” a 
swindle and cheat and all of that, but you are now simply asked to pay 
what you promised for the insurance you have had. ‘Tis true the bene- 
ficiaries of those who have died will, on account of the failure of the com- 
pany, not get what they otherwise would. But you are not of that num- 
ber. You have had al) you bargained for. If you had died and your 
beneficiaries had not been paid, I shoild have been collecting for 
them. You were a member of the company, I was a stranger to it. What- 
ever its faults, you have no right to charge them to me ; and I also submit 
that it is not consistent that you should refuse to pay your honest debts, 
and thus compel me to collect them, and thus deplete, by the amount of 
the costs of collection, the already reduced amount that would otherwise 
be paid to the beneficiaries of those who died during the existence of the 
"Roem 











MERE MENTION. 


—James L. Holden has gone into the service of the New York Under- 
writers Agency at Chicago. 

—The Union Insurance Company of Philadelphia has made R, J. & 
C. C. Williamson its agents at Webster, Mass. 

—E. C. Clark of Holyoke, Mass., has obtained the agency of the 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company of New York. 

—Richard A. McCurdy of the Mutual Life Insurance Company re- 
turned home from Europe by the steamship City of Berlin. 

—J. B. T. Hall has been appointed special agent of the Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 

—Long Island City has purchased 5000 feet of Eureka hose for the use 
of the Fire Department. The hose was much needed by some of the 
companies. 

—The recent annual election of the Boston Tariff Association resulted 
in the choice of Samuel Appleton for President, and Osborn Howes, Jr., 
for Secretary. 

—H. J. Straight of Chicago will hereafter devote his entire time to the 
Sun Fire Office of London, resigning the local agency of the Jefferson of 
New York, which has gone to A. H. Darrow. 

—The publisher of The Avalanche, an insurance journal claiming to be 


- published simultaneously in London and New York, has been committed 


for trial in the former city on a charge of libeling the London and Pro- 
vincial Insurance Company. 

—J. G. Finnie, for many years special agent of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York, has been appointed special agent and adjuster of 
the Royal Insurance Company by managers Barbee & Castleman. Mr. 
Finnie’s work will be chiefly in South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 


—An Indianapolis exchange persists in addressing us as ‘‘ The Spec- 
tor.” THE SPECTATOR begs to inform this evil-wishing brother that it is 
still in the land of the’fleshly and the living, and is as careful and ob 
servant a spectator, and as conscientious a chronicler, as ever before in 
its long and useful career. 


—The Lord Mayors of London of late years have had an active interest 
in the fire insurance business. The Lord Mayor whose term recently ex- 
pired is President of the City of London Fire Insurance Company, and 
the new Lord Mayor, Mr. Fowler, is one of the directors of the Fire In- 
surance Association of London, both of which companies operate in 
America. 

—Chief .Dorval of Quebec has invented a firemen’s smoke-proof cap 
or respirator. At a recent test Ladder Inspector Martinetts put on 
the smoke-proof cap and entered the smoke house, where he remained for 
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half an hour without apparently experiencing the slightest difficulty in 
breathing. The test was considered entirely satisfactory to all who wit- 
nessed it. It is expected that the Fire Committee and corporation will 
order a dozen or more of these caps to be placed in the different stations, 
as may be deemed necessary or advisable. : 


—A capricious contemporary takes us to task for allowing our types to 
say “‘ Life” instead of ‘‘ Fire,” referring to the failure of the Atna Fire 
Insurance Company of Chicago. If the contemporary in question had 
considered the want of meaning in our statement that a life insurance 
company had gone to pieces shortly after the great fire of 1871, it might 
have conceived that the error referred to was due to typographical and not 
editorial influences. 


—A medical journal of some weight in opinion thinks that in places 
where zymotic maladies are prevalent, and especially where scarlet fever 
or smallpox is epidemic, local health committees should require the pro- 
prietors of tailoring and dressmaking establishments to supply lists of 
their outworkers’ names and addresses ; these known, the homes of such 
outworkers ought to be regularly visited and reported upon by representa- 
tives of the sanitary authority. 


—The Kentucky and Tennessee Association of Fire Underwriters is 
doing good work in a quiet way. On the 15th of October the companies 
placed eighteen special agents at the disposal of the Executive Committee 
of this Association. They were divided into nine sub-committees, and up 
to the present time nearly every risk of importance in both States has 
been surveyed and rated by these committees, and over $200,000 has been 
added to the annual premium income of the companies. 


—A special election was held in Middleport, N. Y., November 13, for 
the purpose of raising $2000 to purchase a fire engine. It was carried by 
a majority of 14, the total vote being 108. Middletown will now be able 
to change its custom of calling on neighboring places whenever a fire oc- 
curs. This is an outrageous plan followed by many villages whose in- 
habitants are too mean to provide for themselves fire protective facilities. 


—The Mutual Life Insurance Company applied on Monday to Justice 
Larremore, in the Special Term of the Supreme Court, for an injunction 
to restrain the collectiun of taxes from 1878 to 1882 on the ground for- 
merly the site of the old post-office building, on the basis that the land, since 
it belonged to the United States, was exempt from taxation. The answer 
was that the United States leased and rented the land for revenue, and did 
not devote it to public use. The Court reserved its decision. This is the 
site where the great building of the Mutual Life is now erecting. 


—The Cincinnati Price*Current says: ‘‘ There is probably no other 
business transacted in this country on as close a margin as the insurance 
business. The average rate of premium is about one dollar on one hun- 
dred dollar risk, The average profit on premiums for many years past is 
about five per cent—five cents on each dollar. Thus the companies as- 
sume a risk of one hundred dollars for an average profit of five cents. 
How many officers and agents are there in this country that ever realize 
that this is a correct statement of the business they are transacting ?” 

—The reports at the office of the State Auditor ot Indiana, filed by the 
mutual assessment life insurance companies, show a bad state of affairs. 
The graveyard business continues evidently in full blast. The reports 
show that 144 persons 90 years old are insured, and that between the 
ages of 70 and goover 6000 persons are insured on this plan. The auditor 
says the act passed by the last legislature will have no effect toward sup- 
pressing fraudulent companies. He says the mutual assessment compa- 
nies themselves secured the passage of the law. There are twenty-seven 
such companies doing business in the State, and but fourteen have re- 
ported, 

—The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that it is hardly strange that 
the proceedings of Mrs, Catharine Flannagan should have caused 
‘*considerable excitement” in Liverpool. She has been in the 
habit of lending money to divers persons, insuring their lives, 
holding their pelicies, administering ‘‘medicine” to them, and then 
receiving their insurance money. The friends of Mrs. Flannagan’s 
deceased clients are quite right in regarding all this as a most sus- 
picious conjunction, for there can be no doubt that crimes such as are 
suggested by this case are much more common than people think. Ten 
years ago, it will be remembered, a certain Mary Ann Cotton was hanged 
at Durham. She had married several times over, and as soon as a child 





was born its life was insured, and its death immediately followed. The 
bodies were subsequently exhumed, and it was found that she had poi- 
soned them with arsenic. She was delivered of her last child in jail, and 
the fever of philanthropy led to a het competition for taking care of the 
poor little thing. 


—A Camden, N. J., paper states that John H. Crankshaw, superintend- 
ent of the Camden branch of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
New York, was arrested by Elmer Barr on the night of November 13, on 
a bench warrant, and lodged in jail. The bench warrant charges him with 
being concerned in the libel against the Prudential Insurance Company, 
for which Messrs. Dugdale and John R. Fox were arrested and committed 
to the county jail. Mr. Crankshaw was admitted to bail. William H. 
Whitaker, another employe of the Metropolitan, was arrested in Philadel- 
phia on Monday of last week on a charge of slandering the Prudential 
company. ° 

—Governor Butler’s statements in regard to ‘‘ baby insurance,” in a 
late speech, calls forth a retort from an industrial insurance man call- 
ing attention to the fact that there are only four insurance companies in 
the State that insure children. ‘‘ Three of them,” he says, ‘‘do not take 
children under one year old, and the fourth company will not take them 
under two years of age. None of them will issue more than one policy 
on the life of a child under twelve years of age, nor will any of them take 
more than five cents per week premium for any one child. The child 
would have to be insured more than one whole year before it would be 
entitled to more than $14. After one year it would be entitled to $19, 
and it would have to be twelve years old before it would be entitled to 
$100. The probability is at that age it would be worth more to its par- 
ents living than dead. Where is the incentive to murder?” 

—The following was issued from the Department of Public Works 
Monday: To the Public—At 9.30 Pp. M. on Thursday, the 1sth inst., the 
aqueduct had to be shut off to repair a large leak that could not be re- 
paired in the usual manner from the exterior. This leak had suddenly 
developed in the section south of Yonkers, where smaller fissures had 
previously occurred, The examination showed fissures aggregating 2000 
feet in length. The repairs were finished and water was again turned on 
by 4 P. M. on Saturday, the 17th inst. While the flow through the aque- 
duct was interrupted, the supply in the Central Park reservoir was drawn 
down five feet. This loss of supply in the city reservoirs, occurring now, 
as winter is approaching, makes it necessary to take extra precaution 
against waste of water. Being aware of the temptation to leave faucets 
open in cold weather to prevent freezing in the pipes, I specially protest 
against that practice, and appeal to all citizens to abstain from wasteful 
use of water in any manner whatever. The present condition of the sup- 
ply and the possibility of a recurrence of similar leaks in the aqueduct 
make it my duty to give this public notice that I shall hereafter resort to 
the peremptory measure of shutting off the water in all places where per- 
sistent waste is discovered.—HuBert O. THompson, Commissioner of 
Public Works. 

—The new water-works of Haverhill, Mass., were completed and tested 
on November 15 with results highly satisfactory. From a local paper, 
giving a two-column account of the trial, we extract the following: ‘* The 
first test was made by eight streams being played on Main street, four from 
the hydrant in front of City Hall, two to the one at the foot of City Hall 
Park and two at the one in front of Lebosquet’s Block. At a signal from 
Chief Engineer Pearson the water was let on, and, although a high wind 
was blowing at the time, the water was thrown higher than any building 
on the street. The next trial was made on Merrimack street, connection 
being made with four hydrants, to each of which two lines of hose were 
attached,"making eight streams. It is estimated that water was thrown 
more than thirty feet above any building in the vicinity. From here the 
department went to Wingate and Essex streets, where ten streams were 
played simultaneously. Another test of ten streams was made on Wash- 
ington street. One more test was made after this which was the grandest 
of all, and was one of the finest exhibitions ever witnessed in this or any 
other city in New England. The four-way hydrant in front of Gilman 
Block, three hydrants on Washington street and three on Merrimack street 
were tested. At the sounding of the steam gong the water was turned 
on, and sixteen streams leaped into the air far above the tops of the build- 
ings, nor were the streams broken or unsteady, but solid and with force 
that would satisfy the most skeptical or unbelieving in the theory that 
water will run down hill and also find its level.” 
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50 200,000 155.04 y 5 
25 200,000} 255.25 | itjuly,’ "83 7% |july25,'83] 290 
100 200,000 | 102.97 |*July, 82 2% |July22,’83| 61 
15 150,000] 169.62 |*July,’83 5 |Oct.12,'83} 213 
50 1,000,000] 171.57 |*July,’83 5 |Nov. 117,83 135 
I cicicciatigeiindininiineceinsind 100 3,000,000] 159.14 |*July,’83| 5 |Nov1o,'83/ «40 
ST iii cakmecdenniins 50 500,000] 112.85 july, '83 3. |Sept24,’83} 63 
SUNG Sides <dimenedchenes 100 200,000] 100.11 | July, ’83 2% |Aug. 9,83} 65 
effersom ............... 30 200,010] 242.29 |*Sept.’83 5 Oct. 15,83] 130 
ings County... 20 150,000] 229.22 s uly,’83} 10 |Julyr3~83] 201 
Knickerbocker 30 210,000| 141.22 |*July, "83 3 Oct. 16,'83) 8734 
La Fayette.............. Ico 150,000 | 139.10 |*July,'83 5 Aug.25,’83} go 
Long Island.........-..- 50 300,000 134.97 |*July,'S3 5 |May 3, 83] 112% 
Ee 25 300,000] 104.91 | July,’83| 3 (Sept 3s, "83| 60 
Lloyds Plate Glass w2.... . 100 100,000} 102.51 | -------- | eee |Nov. 1,’82] 115 
Manuf'rs and Builders .__| 100 200,000] 178.14 jejuly, ’ 83 | 3 |Oct. 31,’82] 105 
Mechanics .............. 50 250,000| 161.85 |*July,’83 5 |Oct. 2,’83] 135 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,000] 174.46 |*July,’83 5 |Oct.13,'83} 123 
Mercantile .............. 50 200,000 | 103.62 |*July,’83 3. |Mar.15,'83] 64 
Merchants -............. 50 200,000] 164.85 | Jan.,’82 3 |Juty18,'83] 100 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000] 129.85 |*July.’83| 10 Jan., 3. 1504 
PM diteticmatensene esti 50 200,009} 135.03 |*July,’83 5 |Aug. 3,83} 
Rn iciesemnsesiosens 50 200,000} 177.79 |*July.’83 5 Oct. 20,83] 145 
National -...........-.-. 37% 200,000} 133.73 |*July,’83| 5 (Aug.1s,’83} 88 
' 
New York Bowery--....- 25 300,000} 225.46 |*July,’83| 6 (Nov.14,’83] 158% 
New York Equitable oat 210,000| 259.30 |*July,’83 6 |\Apr.14,’83] 150 
ow York Fire 100 200,000} 125.86 |*Aug., 83 4 May 15,83} 75 
iniecccconimnedae 50 500,000] 207.85 |*July,’83) 5 Nov 10,'83] 135 
North River... ........-- 25 350,000] 127.45 |*Oct.,’83 4 Nov. 1,’82| 108 
_ | _ ES 25 200,000} 285.45 *July, "83 | 7 (Aug. 1,83] 1704 
200,000} 143.69 |*July, "83 | 5 jOct. x, 83 110 
290,000} 148.65 |*July,’ 83 5s Mar. *,°83) 115 
150,000 | 234.61 |* July, 83 | | 6 |Nov, 8.’83} 160 
1,000,000} 164.45 |*July, | | § Nov 12,'83| 140 
200,000] 162.05 |*July,’ 83 3| , ak eee 130 
000} 177.88 |* July, 83 5 Sept 29,’83| 120 
200,000] 168.08 |*July, "83 38% Oct. 24,'83| 100 
500,000 | 102.49 f bidet 4 |Aug.rs,'83 65 
350,000} 105.79 80 3% vate 83} 60 
200,000 | 170,11 |* July, "83 6 |Sept 25,'83) +25 
} 100,000 | 114.¢9 |*July,’83 3 wannane=--| TOS 
250,000 | 192.57 |* July, ’83 5 |May s5,’83} 130 
est sindias 161.34 |*Aug. 783 5 Oct. 4, "82) 125 
Williamsburgh City...... 50 ee 269.44 |*July. 83] 10 |Oct. 24, "83) 206 








* Semi-annual. 


t Quarterly. ; 
a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 




























































































> a) 
Net Last s‘ 
~~ oe 2 
Sa Book Deen ws > 
SS | capita, |V2ime a am Na 
NAME QF COMPANY. | 8G | p4A##4! | Stock pe 
8% f. Per $100, l Bs é 
a 1s ty Date. Per Ct. ge 
I IN gi girwis stint $100 | $4,000,000 | $179.83 leyuty,? "83 | 5 230 
American, Boston........-.-.------ 100 300,000] 142.48 “yey, 83 5 131 
American, Newark.............---- - 600,000} 234.27 ar.,’83 | 10 150 
American, Philadelphia...........- 100 400,000] 256.88 (SApr., 83/1 «5 175 
American Central, a See 25 600,000} 139.06 /*July, "83 5 120 
Atlentic fry) Providence....| 3334] | 200,000] 106.49 igqulys "83 it 
oatmans F. an ah 250,000 | 132.00 |*july,’83 3 134 
Citizens, Pittsburgh. 50 500,000 116.34 |* July, 83 r 110 
Connecticut, Hartford 100 1,000,000 | 129.23 |*july, 83 5 123 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000] 188.77 |*July,’83 5 150 
Bs, WD Riinccncéticctndnctccesa 100 200,000} 157.07 |*Apr. "83 5 125 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 121.34 |*Jen,, 83 3 100 
Fire Association, Philadelphia ie 50 500,000] 28441 |*July, 783 20 580 
we Ins. Ces County ¢ Philadelphia} 100 200,000 ce yay. "83 5 —® 
iremans Fun n Francisco. ...-. 100 750,000] 116, uly, 83 3 132 
Firemens, NOUS claccccctascass 18 378,000 | 114.87 jai? "83 3 1mr 
oe 20 250,000| 120.99 tJuly, "83 2 150 
Firemens, Newark........ 25 500,000 | 233.15 "hee: "83 6 180 
First National, Worcester 100 200,000 | 104.81 eb., ’83 3 go 
Franklin, Philadelphia....-- 100 400,000 | 314.38 tJuly, “83 5 355 
German, Pittsburgh................ 50 200,000] 151.79 |*July,’83 6 200 
Germania, Newark.........-......-. go 200,000} 102.93 | July, ’78 3 75 
Girard F.'and M., Philadelphia. 100 300,000] 278.25 |tJuly,’83 6 285 
Hartford, amie... once 100 1,250,000} 208.66 |*July, 83 10 295 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 208.36 |*July, ’83| 10 308% 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 221.91 |*July,’83 5 164% 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 500,000 | 113.85 | Oct., A 5 go 
> pam 2 ener me? lela Saline 25 250,000 337-33 oApe../3s K. 8 152 
natalia gia 20 200,000] 155.89 83 5 110 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 400,000] 146.06 Me "83 5 134% 
Merchants Providence...........-.-. 50 200,000] 141.02 |*Jan., ’83 3 00 
ene, a) ts ciablaimatins dence aie 25 400,000} 206.16 |*July,’83-| 6 150 
1 dM., Detroit .. v ND) pee: ae 
National. ke Ay eer ne 4 anon hee *fuly, 83 5 -_ 
Neptune F. and M., Boston... 100 | 300,000] 135.49 |*Oct., '83 5 120 
New Orleans Ins. Co....-.......-.. 50 502,000] 121.39 |*July, ’83 5 125 
POU, TIGRE. ncccctccdiece: cass ical 250,000} 206.88 | Jan.,’83/ 10 135 
a Hampshire, Manchester..." 100 500,000} 140.88 | ene "83 4 2 
ort merican, Boston........--- 100 200,000 | 130.90 |*Apr., "83 5 112 
energy meer) National, Milwaukee! 100 600,000 141.94 igus fo) 5 147% 
"ie "Se teens: 100 1,000,000 | 312.02 uly, ’83 4 95 
Pennsylvania, eae 100 "400,000 340.66 |* Mar. +783 5 215 
er dal poe oe aepeupaatwia | 50 | 200,000 — p Pg bs 83 4. 117 
0 Sa 100 2,000,000} 156.36 uly, ’83 3 190 
Prescott, ce, Te 100 200,000! 115.16 |*Apr., 83 5 10> 
Providence-Washington, Providence| 50 | feo 133-44 |*July, "83 4 106 
| apa ew BAVER. .cccwccsceces| 90 200,000 | 120.19 |*July, 83 3 — 
Shoe and Leather, Boston........-- | 100 600,000 107.49 | Oct.,’ 81 5 78% 
Springfield fF. and M., Springfield..| 100 1,000,000} 137.89 |*Jan.,’83 5 | 16244 
St Paul and gg | 2 | mare al «| 
au o % See 100 ? ' 
Te, CR cncoscocrenecconce 100 500,000 | men t uly, ’83 2% 135 
Union, Philadelphia-... 10 1,000,000 106,23 |*July, '83 4 130% 
Union, San Francisco 100 750,000} 116,71 t uly, '83 3 | 120 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 200,000| 122,38 |*Mar.,’83 3 180 
Washington, erat a niet 100 1,000,000 182.55 *Apr.. "B3 5s | 110% 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New 
Seccastanal — 
British America, Toronto .......--.| 50 $500,000 | $183.61 lejan. 83 5 3 
WORIEER, SOUOERG... ccceccescorscece | 20 400,000] 150.91 |*July,’83 12 135 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Amount 
Par Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of\ Uy Per Latest Price. 
Stock. Share. 
z z £ s. d. 
ane rae 10 1 1 12 © ° 
Commercial Union .......... 5° 5 20 si oe 
Fire Insurance Association.... 10 2 2 10 on 
Se ae 120 50 63 ‘ 6 
Imperial Fire. 100 25 147 -* on 
DG itececeecvandeumiedveene 20 2 6 7 6 
DT IN 56 edt echogiineditdcene Ie 2 an 15 ée 
Liverpool and London and Globe. .. 20 2 20 17 6 
London Assurance.......-...----.-- 25 12% 59 aa oe 
London and Lancashire Fire........ 25 2% I 15 
London and Provincial-_-.......-.... 20 1 I is ei 
North British and Mercantile....... 5° 16% 25 11 3 
SE Ee 109 5 45 15 re 
a Union. 1co 12 110 as wo 
we oe os 255 aS a 
Goeee eebonietebees 10 1 2 16 2 
edédcvecncccduectgzevauve 20 3 2y 7 
Scottish Union and National... 20 I 3 13 6 
"| “eee 10 2% 1 es ee 
United Fire Re-Imsurance. 20 8 11 eo 




















